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“BATTLE OF THE KEGS.. ~ 


. It was in January, 1778, that the inci- 
dent occurred which gave rise to “‘ THE 
BatTLE OF THE Kxas,” one of the most 
popular songs of the day. The British 
amy were quartered in Philadelphia, and 
their ships were moored in the Delaware, 
opposite the city. Some ingenious Ameri- 
cansup the river formed the project of 
making war on these vessels, by means of 
kegs of powder, in which were placed cer- 
tain machines, so artfully constructed that 
any sudden jar would cause the explosion 
ofthe powder. These were set afloat in 
the night, at the flood of the tide, in the 
hope that some of them would strike 
against the ships, and produce such an ex- 
plosion as would injure or destroy them. 
Itso happened, however, that the ves- 
sels were, that very evening, hauled into 
the docks, and hence the whole s¢heme 
failed. But still it was not without.some 
serious and amusing results. A letter in 
the New Jersey Gazette of that day, tells 
us that some men in a barge attempted to 
pick up one of the kegs, when it suddenly 
exploded, killing four persons and wound- 
ing others; and another account mentions 
that one of the kegs exploded in conse- 
quence of coming in contact with a dock at 
Philadelphia. But whatever may have 
been the particular incident which made 
known the dangerous character of these 
floating kegs, it is certain that they became 
the objects of very peculiar distrust on the 
part of the British sailors and soldiers. 
The captured city was thrown into a 
state of great alarm—reports of the at- 
tempted strategy spread like the» wind— 
the wharves were filled with armed troops 
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—the suspicious kegs were assailed at aj 


most respectful distance, and every stick, 
chip, or log of wood that ventured to 
thrust its unoffending head above the sur- 
face of the water, was the target for adozen 
British muskets. This valorous war is 
suid to have been carried on for a whole 
day, but whether it was successful in ex- 
ploding a single keg, our chronicles do not 
inform us. We copy the amusing verses 
which Mr. Hopkinson penned on the occa- 
Sion, as they will serve to illustrate the 
teadiness with which he availed himself of 
passing incidents of the times, and, by 
Means the most simple, wielded them in 
the tsuae of his country :— 
Gallents attend, and hear a friend 
Thrill forth harmonious ditty : 
ny things I'll tell, which late befell 
In Philadelphia city. 
Twas early day, as poets sa 
Just wher he ait wake cietig, 
A soldier stood on log of wood, 
And saw a thing surprising. 
As in amaze he stood to gaze 
“(The truth can't be denied cir.) 
"He spied a score of kegé or more 
floating down the tide, sir. 


The stra pearance viewi 
First blessed hie eyes in 
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surprise, 
Then said, * Some mischief’s brewing. 
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“ These kegs, I’m told, the rebels hold, 
Packed up like pickled herring ; 

And they’ve come down to attack the town 
In this new way of ferrying.” 


The soldier flew, the sailor too, 
And scar’d almost to death, sir, 

Wore out their shoes to spread the news, 
And ran till out of breath, sir. : 


Now up and down, throughout the town, 
Most frantic scencs were acted, 

And some ran here and others there, 
Like men almost distracted. 


Some fire cried, which some denied, 
But said the earth had quake-ed;_ 
And girls and boys, with hideous noise, 
Ran through the streets half naked. 


Sir William* he, snug as a flea, 
Lay all this time ae 

Nor dreamed of harm as he lay warm 
In bed at Mrs. Loring’s. 


Now, ina fright, he starts upright, 
Awak’d by such a clatter: 


_He rubs both eyes, and boldly cries, 


«“ For God’s sake, what’s the matter ?” 


At his bedside he then espied 
Sir Erskine} at command, sir; 
Upon one foot he had one boot, 
And tother in his hand, sir. 
“ Arise! arise !” Sir Erskine cries, 
“ The rebels—more’s the pity !— 
Without a boat are all afloat, 
And ranged before the city. 


“The motley crew, in vessels new, 
With Satan for their guide, sir, 
Pack’d up in bags, or wooden kegs, 

Come driving down the tide, sir. 


“Therefore prepare for bloody war— 
These kegs must all be routed, 

Or surely we despised shall be, 

». And British courage doubted.” 


The roya! band now ready stand, 
All ’ranged in dread array, sir, 

‘With stomach stout, to see it out, 
And make a bloody day, sir. 


The cannons roar from shore to shore 
The small arms loud did rattle ; 

Since wars began, I’m sure no man 
E’er saw so strange a battle. 


The rebel dales, the rebel vales, 
With rebel trees surrounded, 

The distant woods, the hills and floods, 
With rebel echoes sounded. 


The fish below swam to and fro, 
Attacked from every quarter: 

Why sure (thought they) the devil’s to pay, 
*Mongst folks. abovethe water. - 


The kegs, ’tis said, though strongly made, 
Of rebel staves and hoops, sir, 

Could not oppose their powerful foes, 
The conquering British troops, sir. 

From morn to night, these men of might 
Display’d amazing courage ; 

And when the sun was fairly down, 
Retired to sup their porridge. 

A hundred men, with each a pen, 
Or more, upep my word, sir, 

It is most ould be too few 
Their record, sir. 

Such feats did they day, 
Against these wicked kegs, sir, 

That, years to come, if they get home, 
They'll make their boasts and brags, sir, 

*Sir William Howe. 

+Sir Ralph Irvine. 


Moral Tales. 
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THE STEP MOTHER. 


BY MARY AUGUSTA. 








“It is very strange that your father 
never informed you of his intended mar- 
riage,’ said Miriam B. to her friend, Alice 
Elson, a sweet child of ten years, as they 
were walking home from school together, 
‘© and above all, that he should choose for 
a mother for his child, such a person as 
the proud beauty, Miss Summerland.” 
*“Oh no! it cannot be true, there must 
be some mistake,” said Alice, her eyes 
brightening for a moment, then added sad- 
ly, ‘* There is likely more truth in it than 
I am willing to believe, for I have noticed 
father’s preference for Miss Summerland ; 
but as she was a friend of mother’s, I al- 
ways thought that to be the reason.” 
** It also seems strange to me that your 
father, one of the richest men in L——, 
should choose to marry a penniless girl 
when there is many a wealthy lady who 
would gladly give him her heart and hand.” 
“My father would never marry a lady 
he did not love, for her riches, Miriam,” 
said Alice, with a flashing eye, ‘ but oh! 
I know J can never, never love her!” and 
she burst into tears. 
__The girls parted at the door of Mr. El- 
jn’s mansion, and-Alice hastened to her 
room. It wasa pleasant, tastefully fur- 
nished apartmient, and as she drew aside 
the rich curtains, a flood of golden light 
filled the room, and rested in mellow rays 
on the portrait ofher mother. The gentle, 
loving expression of the dark eyes, and the 
holy smile which lit up her matchless fea- 
tures, gave a more than earthly beauty to 
the picture,.and as the scenes of other days 
crowded upon her memory, Alice wept 
aloud. ‘* Who will love me, who ‘will 
care for me now you are gone, my own 
dear mother f”’? she murmured, and then 
her mother’s dying words came to her 
mind. ‘* May He who has ever watched 
kindly over me, protect and cherish my 
little Alice. Be with her in every trial 
and in every sorrow, oh my Father in 
Heaven, and at last may we meet in that 
better land, where parting is no more, 
and every tear is wiped away.” * * * 

Time passed away, and Mr. Elson 
brought to his home a bride, the beautiful 
Miss Summerland. Calmly had Alice pas- 
sed through those trying scenes, for the 
gentle girl would not let a word or look 
give pain to her father; but when all was 
over, and another had really taken her 
mother’s place at his side, she retired to 
her chamber to weep alone. 

“Mother, my own angel mother,” she 
murmured passionately, ‘dost thou see 
me here, so sad and lonely, from thy home 
above?” So deep was her emotion, that 
she heard not the light footstep of Mrs. 
Elson, who entered the open door, and 
was standing by her side. 

“I can never be your mother, dear 
Alice,” she ‘said, as she drew her to her 
Feo, “yet allow me to be your friend ; 

cheer you when you are sad, to share 
your troubles and trials, and may I ever 
prove myself worthy of your love, poor 
motherless little one.” * 8 

‘‘ How do you like your‘new mother, 
Alice?” said Miriam B., as they wended 
their way. 'to'school, a few weeks after the 
wedding. : ; 

“Oh Miriamfnext to my own dear mo- 
ther,‘do I love her. She is so very kind 


affections from my own mother, she strives 
to comfort me by her sweet sympathizing 
words. And Miriam, dear, I now see we 
should not judge by appearances, for al- 
though she may seem to be proud and 
scornful, yet she has one of the kindest, 
and most affectionate of hearts.” , 


Narrative. 
THE RUNAWAY’S RETURN. 


Well, here I am, after a night’s walk, 
once more in the village where I was born. 
The sun is up now, and shining brightly. 
Things appear the same, and yet different. 
How is it? There was a big tree used to 
stand at the corner; and where is the 
Carver’s cottage ? 

Three years ago I landed at Portsmouth. 
It was my birth-day. For ten long years 
have I been sailing about on the sea, and 
wandering about on the land. How things 
come over me! I ama man; but for that 
I could sit down and cry like a child. 

It seems to me as yesterday since I ran 
away from home. I got up in the morning 
at sunrise, while my father and mother 
were asleep. Many and many a time had 
I been undutiful to my poor mother and 
unkind to my father, and the day before 
he told me how wrong it was. He spoke 
kindly, and in sorrow, but my pride would 


not bear it ; 1 thought I would leave home. 
What is that mabe me trem 80 now? 

My father coughed. as I went by his 
door, and I thought I heard my mother 
speak to him; so I stood a moment, with 
my little bundle in my hand, holding my 
breath. He coughed again. I have seemed 
to hear that cough in every part of the 
world. ’ 
When I had unlocked the door, my 
heart failed me, for my sister had kissed 
me over night, and told me she had some- 
thing to tell me in the morning, I knew 
what it was; she had been knitting a pair 
of garters to give me on my birth-day. I 
turned back, opened the door of her little 
room and looked at her; but my tears fell 
on the bed clothes, and I was afraid it 
would awake her. Half blinded, I groped 
down stairs. 

Just as I had gently closed the door, the 
casement rattled above my head. I look- 
ed up, and there was my mother. She 
spoke to me, and when I did not answer, 
she cried aloud tome. That cry has rung 
in my ear ever since, aye, and in my very 
dreams. 

As I hurried away, I felt, I suppose, as 
Cain felt when he murdered his brother,— 
My father, my mother and my sister, had 
been kind to me, I had been unkind to 
them; and in leaving thus, I felt as if I 
was murdering them all. 

Had I been a robber, I could not have 
felt more guilty. But what do I say that 
for? Iwas a robber! I was robbing 
them of their peace. I was stealing from 
them what the whole world could not 
make up for them; yet on I went. Oh, 
that I could bring back that hour. 

The hills look as purple as they did 
when I used to climb them. The rooks 
are cawing among the elms by the church. 
I was wondering if they are the same rooks! 
There’s a shivering comes over me as I get 
nearer home. Home! I feel that there is 
no home for me. : 

Here is the corner of the hedge, and the 
old seat, but my father is not in it. There 
is the patch of ground that my sister called 
her garden, but she is not walking in it. 

And yonéer is the bed-room window; my 




















tome, and instead of trying to draw my 


mother is not looking out of it now.’ That 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 
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cry! thatcry. Isee howitis. There are none 


they do. Father would not let the weeds 
grow in this fashion, nor let the thatch fall 
in, and my mother and sister would never 
suffer that straw through the broken panes. 

I'll rap at the door, anyhow. How hol- 
low it sounds! Nobody stirs. Allis si- 
lent as the grave. I’ll peep in at the win- 
dow. Itisan empty house, that’s clear. 
Ten long years! How could it be other- 
wise? I can bear hard work and thirst, 
but I can’t bear this. 

The elderberry is in blossom as it was 
when I ran away ; and the woodbine is as 
fresh as ever, running to the window which 
my mother opened to call after me. I 
could call after her now loud enough to be 
heard a mile, if I thought she could hear 
me. 

It’s no use stopping here. I’ll cross the 
church-yard to see if the clerk lives where 
he did; but he wouldn’t know me. My 
cheek was like the rose when I went away, 
but the sun has made it another color.— 
This is a new gate. How narrow the path 
is between the graves! The old sun-dial 
I see standing there yet. The last time I 
was in that church my father was with me, 
and the text was—*‘ My son, hear thou the 
instruction of thy father, and forsake not 
the law of thy mother.” Oh, what a curse 
we bring upon us when we despise God’s 
holy word! 

My uncle lies under the yew trees, there, 
and he had a gravestone. Hereitis. It’s 
written all over now, quite to the bottom: 
‘In memory of Humphrey Haycroft.’ But 
what is the name under? ‘ Walter Hay- 
croft.’ My father! my father! ‘ And 
Mary his wife.” Oh! my mother, and are 
you both gone? God’s hand is heavy upon 
me! I feel it with my heart and soul. 

And there is another name yet, and it’s 
freshly cut. ‘ Esther Haycroft, their daugh- 
ter, aged 24.’ My father! my mother! 
my sister! Why did not the sea swallow 
me up when I was wrecked? I deserved 
it. What is the world tomenow? [| feel, 
bitterly feel, the sin of disobedience; the 
words come to me now: ‘The eye that 
mocketh at his father, and despiseth to 
obey his mother, the ravens of the valley 
shall pluck it out, and the young eagles 
shall eat it. 

But yet I reeolleet how my dear mother 
used to point me to the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sins of the world. ‘ There 
is no refuge besides,’ said mother; ‘ Christ 

isable and willing to save.’ I paid but 
little attention to these words once. Oh! 
may I never forget them now. 





- Biographp. 
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SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 


OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. No. 3. 


CARTER BRAXTON. 


Carter Braxton was born in Newington, 
Virginia, on the tenth of Sept. 1736. His 
father was a wealthy planter, and his moth- 
er the daughter of Robert Carter, who was 
for some time a member and the President 
of the King’s Council. 

He was liberally educated at the College 
of William and Mary; and upon the death 
of his father, he became possessed of a large 
fortune, consisting principally of land and 
slaves. He married at the early age of 
nineteen, and received, in this way also, a 
large accession to his estate. He had the 
misfortune, however, soon after to lose his 
wife, and he then embarked for England, 
with the desire of improving himself by 
travel. He returned to America in 1760, 
and in the following year was married to a 
daughter of Richard Corbin, of Lanner- 
ville, by whom he had sixteen children.— 
Mr. Braxton did not study any profession, 
but became a gentleman planter, oversee- 
ing his own property, and living in a style 
of hospitality and splendor, which was com- 
mensurate with his means. 

Upon his return from Europe, he was 
called to a seat in the House of Burgesses, 
where he was characterized for his zeal as 
a patriot, and for his firmness, in all the 
duties which he was called upon to dis- 
charge. 

In 1775, Mr. Braxton was elected adele- 
gate to Congress. In that body he soon 
after took his seat, and was present on the 
occasion of signing the Declaration of Inde- 





| pendence.- In June, 1776, the Convention 
of them here, or things would not look as | 


of Virginia reduced the number of its dele- 
gates in Congress, and’ in consequence he 
was omitted. He wasa member of the 
first General Assembly, under the republi- 
can constitution, ‘which met at Williams- 
burg. Here he had the honor of receiving, 
in connexion with Thomas Jefferson, an 
pression of the public thanks “ for the,dili- 
gence, ability, and integrity, with which 
in them, as delegates in the General Con- 
gress.” 

» In 1786, he became a member ofsthe 
Touncil of State, which office he held until 
the 30th of March, 1791. 

After an interval of a few years, during 
which time he occupied a seat in the House 
of Delegates, he was re-elected into the 
Executive Council. 

In all the offices which he held, his du- 
ties were performed with a zeal and devot- 
edness which won the respect of all. 

He died on the tenth of October, 1797, 
by means ofan attack of paralysis. 

Mr. Braxton was a gentleman of “a 
polished mind, of considerable conversa- 
tional powers, and of respectable talents.” 
His latter days were unfortunately clouded 
by pecuniary embarrassment, caused by the 
failure of his commercial speculations, and 
by several vexatious lawsuits. 

Of his numerous family it is said but 
one daughter survives. EstELLE. 








Nurserv. 
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THE ROBIN’S NEST. 


“‘O mother! there is a bird’s nest in the 
pine tree right before your window. See! 
on that lower branch.” So said little 
James to his mother one day, his face beam- 
ing with excitement at his discovery. 

His mother kindly arose and went to the 
window to see the newly found treasure. 
There it was; a real bird’s nest; the lit- 
tle straws so neatly woven in and out, and 
one or two feathers lining the cup-like 
domicil. It was not quite finished, and 
Jamie seemed glad of that, as he thought 
he should love to see the bird complete 
the work. 

While they were looking at it, a beduti- 
ful robin, with a breast like a flame, flew 
into the tree; and after resting for a mo- 
ment, to relieve his weariness, hopped into 
the nest with such a home-like air, that at 
once they supposed him to be the owner. 
And so he was, and the soft bit of feather 
in his bill, was to add to the bed he had 
commenced. 

James almost screamed with delight; 
but his mother checked him, lest he should 
alarm the bird. After a little time, robin 
flew away again, and James ran to tell his 
brothers and sisters of the discovery. They 
all ran to see it, but as the bird was not 
there, they soon came back to talk with 
their mother about it. ‘Do you think 
they will have some little ones there ?”’ said 
one. ‘*O! how nice that would be,” said 
little Susie, her blue eyes dancing with 
pleasure at the thought.. “I wish they 
would.” ‘* SoI wish so too,” said little 
Charlie, looking very much interested.— 
Their mother smiled, and said that if they 
were not very quiet, they might frighten 
away the very creatures they were so anx- 
ious to retain. ‘* We will keep the blinds 
of this window closed,” said she, ‘and 
you can peep through to see the nest.”— 
And in this way they conversed until the 
bell summoned them to tea. 

When the little, children had received 
the good-night kiss that night, they went 
to bed to dream of birds with red breasts, 
carrying in their bills feathers and straws 
to build their home; or of little birdlings, 
fed and covered by a kind robin-mother. 

Every day was the window near the 
nest visited, and’ five pairs of blue eyes 
peeped through the blinds to watch their 
** proteges.” The nest was completed be-, 
fore many days, and then one morning, a 
polished ball,—such a delicate little blue 
ball—was seen therein; and when the 
children saw it, they ran to tell mother 
that “‘ Robin had laid an egg.” To this 
beginning were added, one by one, three 
more, and a pretty sight it was, to see the 
little nest full. 

Now the patient robin-mother ‘sat’ un- 
wearied day after day, to preserve the eggs 





warm and safe; she hardly left her station 


they executed the important trust reposed 


, even for food, which she received mostly 
| from her attentive mate. Onceand awhile 
| he would take her place for a while, to al- 
| low her a brief interval of rest ; it seemed 
a strange work to him, but he succeeded 
very well indeed. ee 
One day, after this had” tonjinped some 
| time, it was noticed that a‘hew care en- 
grossed the parent birds, and@ijon one occa- 
sion, when for a seaso th e absent, 
one curious peeper @apeovered that the 
eggs were gone, and gm theif place four 
featherless birdies, all hestled down_to- 








their hearts and time full, for to feed four 
hungry children is no small task, especial- 
ly if like robins they never say *‘ enough.” 
But the children came less frequently to 
look at the nest ; and sometimes for near- 
ly a whole day the window was vacant.— 
Another interest absorbed their attention, 
for a birdie had come to their own nest, 
and there was a new little one whom they 
called “* baby.” . 

Blessings on the new-born child ; it will 
soon surpass the nestlings of the pine tree, 
and supplant them in the love of brothers 
and sisters. May it be taught, so that in 
the Celestial Home it shall sing the new 
song. ANNIE LOUISE. 
— SS 


Sabbath School. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL AT IDLEWILD. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 














A HUNDRED CHILDREN, chanting a hymn, 
walked in procession down the hemlock 
avenue of Idlewild, led by their Sabbath- 
school teachers, and followed by their pa- 
rents and friends. They were bound to 
our shaded meadow-glade, (at the outlet 
where the two glens, Funnychild and. its 
wilder brother, run their torrents into one,) 
to celebrate the day with a pic-nic on the 
grass. It had been intimated by our friend 
Mr. Roe, the principal teacher, that it 
would gratify the children to be received 
first at the house, taking our family into 
their musical procession as they should 
afterwards go upon their way; and hence 
the beautiful picture which we now saw 
across the lawn—the long array of children 
along its rising-eurve making the centre of 
a landscape, with the Storm-King and a 
summer-sky lifting beyond, very much as 
the glowing pencil of De la Roche would 
have contrived and painted it. 

The hymn ceased as they reached the 
portico, and we welcomed the gaily dressed 
troup, distributing them about through the 
four or five open rooms, and enjoining full 
liberty upon their feet and eyes, with such 
access to pitchers of water as would sus- 
tain their Glorious Fourth-ification till the 
more substantial refreshment basketed in 
the meadow below. Pictures and statuary 
were new to most of the little mountaineers, 
and our wilderness of trifles, (more rovoco 


curiosity—one bright boy, whom I noticed, 
standing with open mouth before a marble 
shepherdess lying in nude slumber beside 
her crook, apparently pleased, though sur- 
prised, to find that the loveliness of unclad 
innocence was a matter of drawing-room 
admiration. A hundred children cannot 
but have a thick sprinkle of beauty; and 
standing in our central hall and looking 
around upon the four rooms crowded with 
their joyous faces, I could not resist that 
sort of submerged feeling—the kind of 
emotional half-drown—with which the 
soul gets out of its depth in sudden admi- 
ration. Nature prepares so many, to be 
beautiful and noble! The children of the 
poor are so apt to look as if the rich would 
have been over-blest with such! Alas for 
the angel capabilities, interrupted so soon 
with care, and with after life so sadly un- 
fulfilled ! 

A very old woman, leaning on her long, 
rough stick, and drawn from her bed of 
rheumatism by the stir of the day, had 
hobbled in among the rest; and the large 
troop of the children’s friends numbered 
several gray heads, and, two who were 
eighty years of age—so™#mat we had no 
lack of such contrasts as and moral- 
ists equally admire. The half hour to 
which the teachers had limited the visit, 
wag to me a magical revealing of ‘what 
mountain scenery hides’ among ‘its! rocks 
and leafy woods, and I shall see the broad 

sweep of the landscape with more under- 





getherin a bunch. And ‘now robins had’ 


On the morning of the Fourth of J uly, 


than costly,) seemed to fully absorb their: 





standing eyes hereafter. 
what life is astirin the ¢ 
those romantic hills. 

The procession re- i . 
grove which ion ro tag ™ 
rear of the house; and, as we, ond 7 
city guests who chanced to be with us Me 
in, they took up the song of «7: : 
Things”—a very touching one, by the war’ 
which, though much thumbed in Sabbaty 
school literature, is well worth ¢ 


We know no 
overed pulseg , 


opying fry 
| the more general reader. Thus ae 
hundred child-voices, as they wounda he 


Little drops of water, " 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 
And the beauteous land, 
And the little moments, 
Humble though they be, 
Make the mighty ages 
Of eternity. 
So our little errors 
Lead the soul away 
From the paths of virtue, 
Oft in sin tostray. 
Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
ake our earth an Eden, 
Like the heaven above. 
Greater things have less stirred pine-taggel; 
and me! 

With a moment’s interruption from 4 
sudden onslaught upon the procession 
made by Don, our wilful Newfoundland 
who poured his thundering bass into the 
treble chorus as they neared thé: Stable 
(following it up with his excited legs and 
tail, like a mad organist carried away with 
the music, and plunging over upon, the 
congregation to add himself to the swell of 
the dogs-ology, )—with this brief interrup- 
tion, the many little singers wound their 
way down the ravine. All gayly dressed 
as they were, in white and bright colors, it 
was a startlingly new and bright thread 
drawn through that winding road, and 
gleaming in and out among the trees, and 
around the pre¢ipices and rocks—probably 
more beautiful to our eyes from our being 
accustomed to it as a solitude. It was a 
stage whose lifted curtain had shown usa 
brilliant scene, but to which were now ad- 
ded the figures of the play. Human beings 
improve scenery—spite of the geologist’s 
theory that mankind are incidental, and 
not necessary, to the destiny of this our 
planet. 

Upon the steep instep of the mountain's 
projected foot, which divides the two glens 
of Idlewild and Funnychild, the children 
grouped themselves under the trees, as if 
among the column of an ascending gallery, 
while the old people and the visitors and 
friends reclined beneath the spreading 
hemlocks of the meadow-glade below— 
Architecture could scarcely have contrived 
a better arrangement of a congregation for 
seeing and listening. The long table 
covered with eatables, ina darkly shaded 
thicket on the brook bank, promised to 
“* bring down the gallery’ when the ser- 
vices should be over, and the unfenced 
perspectives under the trees, stretching 
away indistinctly on either side, offered 
labyrinthine rambles to any who should 
choose solitude after the feast. It looked 
like a picture of a Happy Valley—so hap- 
py at least, as to be altogether out of har- 
mony with that cold hymn to Indifference: 

“ Half-pleased, contented I will be— 
Content but half to please.” 


The address and prayer by the village 
clergyman were followed by a Sabbath- 
school song, and then came the reading of 
the DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE— 
that faultless language-temple of Liberty, 
which brings the soul to its knee ‘with the 
mere recognition of its truth, strength and 
beauty. What thoughts, and what lan 
It should be written on school- 
walls, and graven on entablatures be d 
the platforms for orators, and be largely 
legible wherever public assemblies must 
gaze and read—for, till its rock-hewn sen 
tences are forgotten, not to be free were to 


guage ! 


be ashamed. 


Our venerable neighbor, Friend 8. 
(whom the children love far and neat,) 
stood up with his white locks, and wa 


eagerly listened to, for a few minutes; 40! 


our guest, .Mr. Charles Butler, ar a 


brief and very . effective address; nd 


Roe, the principal of the admirable boy's 
school near by, went straight to the child- 
level of perception, with per a 
One gene n 

S day. The history 


playful speech.” 
up the gravities of the day. 
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re sit 
ayeties—the subsequent descent 
. —p' viager-shits and sandwiches—is 
too active for my contemplative pen. The 
subject outruns me. In fact, my own 
dinner was ewaiting me, about that time, 
on the precipice two hundred feet above; 
and, though the echoes of the shouts and 
merry laughter came to our ears, as we sat 
at table, and we could see the glimmer of J 
the white dresses and gay ribbons among 
the far-down trees, looking out of our 
windows, from time to time, during the 
afternoon, I did not again join the merry 
little republicans. They were happy.— 
And they associated that happiness with 
the celebration of their country’s great day 
of Liberty. They will remember the one 
by the other. And, certainly, Idlewild 
can be no better honored than by an ac- 
ceptance of its welcome—next year and 
thenceforward—to celebrate, under the 
shade of its spreading trees, the festival so 
full of blessing and meaning. 
{ Home Journal. 
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Obituary. 
REV. LOUIS DWIGHT 


A zealous, persevering, and indefatiga- 
ble friend and promoter of the cause of 
trae Christian Philanthropy has rested 
fom his labors. Rev. Lovurs Dwieut, 
Secretary of the Prison Discipline So- 
ciety, from its original formation, in 1825, 
died in this city, on Wednesday night, the 
12th inst., aged 61 years. Mr. Dwight, 
we believe, has: usually enjoyed quite 
rigorous health, until within about a year 
past. Several months ago, he experienced 
what appeared to be a slight paralytic at- 
tack, from which, however, he soon re- 
covered, so far as to give attention, as 
usual, to his official duties, and to many of 
the forms of personal Christian effort in 
which he had been wont to be habitually 
engaged. An overtasking of his strength, 
indeed, in this impaired state of his consti- 
tution, was probably the occasion, in some 
measure, of inducing his last sickness, 
which was of some four or five weeks du- 
ration. 

The funeral was attended on Friday af- 
ternoon, at the large Lecture Room of Park 
Street Church, so long and steadily the 
religious home of the deceased ; when Rev. 
Mr. Stone, his Pastor, in connection with 
other appropriate services, gave a succinet 
and interesting sketch of his public life and 
labors, with illustrations'of his prominent 
characteristics, and: incidents of his last 
moments. 

Mr. Dwight was born in Stockbridge, 
Mass:, March 25,°1793. He graduated at 
Yale College in 1813, in the class with Dr. 
Cornelius, and pursued his theological 
studies at Andoyer. After receiving a li- 
cense to preach, he was for some time em- 

ployed in an agency for the American. 
Tract Society; and subsequently in an 
Agency for the American Education So- 
tisty; both of which benevolent objects 
he continued to love and cherish through 
life: But the strong benevolent impulses 
ofsuch aman were not likely to be res- 
tricted by the prescribed methods of doing 
good, which he found ready to his hands. 
Awide unoccupied field lay before him, in 
which his youthful energies soon became 
deeply and effectually engrossed, By. what 
providential incidents his‘ attention was 
firstdrawn to the condition of the prisons 
ofour country, we are not informed. But 
ingonsequence of the active interest he 
had taken in this subject, and the pains he 
had bestowed in investigating the painful 
and repvisiue facts in relation to it, many 
of the leading minds in the country became 
impressed with its importance, and the 
way was prepared for the formation of the 
rison’ Discipline Society, in Boston, on 
the 30th of June, 1825, .of which Mr. 
Dwight was appointed the Corresponding 
hs » To promote the interests of 
this great object of Public Economy and 
Christian Philanthrophy, in the use ‘of the 
Means ‘an@ appliances created by this 
Organization, was the great labor of his 
life, for the Temaining thirty years. And 
‘itumay be.said that.within this period,.he 
tblishiny he Marv instrument of es- 
Sblishing, ahdrite a)gteat- ‘dxtent gomplet- 

» the great beneficent nal* cootionical 

rm in 'Ptison Discipline, which has now 

obtained ’a footing almost universally in 





Legislatures, and by the people in every 
appropriate capacity; and has become an 
inseparable element of the welfare of the 
body politic. Though the life of Mr. 
Dwight was.not prolonged beyond its 
grand climacteric, yet it has been a long 
life, when estimated by the “ great end” it 
answered, He did’ not depart till God 
had erage’ im a large fruition of the 
hope, s . i expressed in the clos- 
ing words o rst Annual Report to the 
Society :— 

**The work, therefore is begun ; and we. 
hope hot to rest from our labors, till we’ 
see a more wise and effectual system of 








length from us. On raising its monstrous 
head, and ejecting a loud and powerful 
blast, I fired a charge of small shot into it, 
as the only means in my power to contri- 
bute towards securing the prize. At the 
same time the harpooner plunged his 
weapon up to the socket in its back, which 
caused the fish to make a most conclusive 
exertion to disengage itself, driving the 
boat with such extraordinary force against 
aypiece of flat ice, that it was astonishing 
it was not dashed to pieces. From the in- 
secure situation in which I was standing, 
having scarcely taken the gun from my 
shoulder, I was thrown, from the effect of 








Prison Discipline, in the United States, 
than can be found in any other country; 
till Christianity has done what its authority 
requires it to do for prisoners,—not to 
screen them from merited punishment, but 
to protect society from their depredations ; 
to save them if possible from further con- 
tamination ; ‘and, more than this, to preach 
to them “ Christ, and Him Crucified.” ” 
Mr. Dwight was married, May 20, 1824, 
to Louisa H. Willis, daughter of Dea. Na- 
thaniel Willis, of this city. Mrs. Dwight 
died April 6, 1849. Mr. Dwight leaves 
three children, one of whom is the wife of 
Rev. William T. Eustis, of New Haven. 
At a meeting of the Board of Managers 
of the Prison Discipline Society, held on 
Monday, July 17th, 1854, the following 
Resolution was passed unanimously :— 
Voted, Thatthe Prison Discipline So- » 
ciety recognise, with a spirit of submission 
to Almighty God, the recent providence of 
his hand, which has removed by death their 
late Secretary, the Rev. Louis Dwight, 
from the sphere of his long continued and 
most valued labors; and that the Society 
desires to record their deep sense of the 
zeal, energy, self-denial, and unremitting 
toil, which has marked his.career in their 
service from its beginning to its close; and, 
to that end, that this Vote be entered upon 
the Records of the Society, and a copy of 
the same be sent to his family. 
[Boston Recorder. 

[Mr. Dwient was a firm friend of the 
Youth’s Companion, from its commencement, 
and by his counsel and efforts has repeatedly 
guarded it from injury. The Editor has lost 
in hima familiar Christian friend and adviser, | 
in many difficulties, during nearly forty years 
acquaintance, We have long ‘taken sweet. 
counsel together, and walked to the house of 
God in company.” But our loss is his gain— 
for the hungry, the thirsty, the naked, the sick, 
the prisoner, and those of the household of 
faith, can testify.to his efforts for their relief. 
* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.”] 








Natural istorp.’ 








A WHALE ADVENTURE. 


Atlength, when within a quarter of'a mile, 
was presented to our view this ‘‘ great Le- 
viathan of old,” incessantly rising to blow, 
and at times rearing itself in the air, in-all 
the attitudes characteristic of rage, dis- 
playing to man that*were it sensible of its 
power and strength, the destruction of 
those who dared to approaca it, could not 
fail to be inevitable. At one instint, its 
immense héad was greatly elevated, and a 
cloud’ of’ fame issued from its organs of 
respiration; it then raised its mountain 
back, bristling ‘with the goading harpoon, 
which it endeavored to displace by various 
contortions ofits body; finally throwing 
itself in a perpendicular posture, with its 
head downward, and its monstrous . tail 
lifted to a surprising height, it made/the 
lobes crack, by the effort with which they 
were whirled in every direction, and dash- 
ed them upon the surface with a violence 
that could not have failed to annihilate 
whatever had opposed ite force. On-re- 
ceiving a harpoon ‘from a boat near us, the 
whale descended perpendicularly with pro- 
digious velocity; but on its returning to,, 
the surface, we could distinguish at a great 
depth that it was coming in’a diréction to- 


wards the s had taken. | Our jun- 
daunted thus cheered the crew, 
“Give way my lads, to pall upow her back ; 


never mind yourselves.” 1 was-pleced at 
itheigtern of the beat, which was:'very:nar- 
row, and was standing’ upon some loose 
ropes. The whale arose with all the'gran- 
deur imaginable, making’ .a column of wa- 
ter appear to boil around it, by its great 





‘this. country .and Burope.. It has been 
tken-up, and carried-out-by -civilians, by 
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the concussion, over thé boat-steerer’s oar, 
and fell upon the ice; but this fortunately 
being covered with snow, I received no 
injury. Instantly recovering myself, I at- 
tempted to regain the boat, but the fish 
had drawn it out of reach, so. that I was 
left to make my observations, the whale 
being within a few. yardsofme. The 
agony the poor animal now appeared to be 
suffering, would on any other occasion, 
have excited sentiments of unmixed com- 
passion: in the present instance the specta- 
cle was rendered awfully grand by the as- 
tonishing exertions made by the fish with 
its fins and tail to destroy its assailants.— 
The other boats having come up, the crews 
actively applied lances to reach the vitals 
of the fish, and I imagine, they speedily 
effected their object; for, in discharging 
the air from the blow-holes it gave early 
indication of exhaustion by a mixture of 
blood with the breath. The bustle of the 
combat—the confusion of voices—the strug- 
gle of departing life tinging the air with red 
—the surrounding sea turned to blood— 
and, at,the moment, when the last breath 
was observed to escape, three hearty cheers 











from the crews of the boats, to welcome 
the event,—altogether presented a picture 
beyond the power of description. 

[ Whaleman. 





TAKEN AT LAST. 


Our readers will doubtless recollect the 
narrative published in the year 1851, res- 
pecting the whale ship “* Ann Alexander,” 
Capt. Dublois, being stove by a sperm 
whale in the Pacific ocean. Recently 
Capt. D. visited Honolulu. He now com- 
mands the “ Vigilant.”” We learned from 
him many striking and remarkable circum- 
stances respecting. the attack made by the 
whale upon his ship. He saw the whale 
approaching the vessel. He supposed the 
whale must have been coming at the rate 
of 15 miles, and his vessel going 5 per 
hour. The whale’shead came with full 
force, against the ship’s bows, and stove 
in several feet. square. He attempted to 
go, immediately into the forecastle to as- 
certain what damage, but was prevented 
by the rush of waters. Without repeating 
the story we would state, that about five 
months subsequently, the same whale was 
taken by the ‘t Rebecca Sims”’ Capt, Jerne- 
gan. Two.harpoons were discovered in 
the whale, marked “ Ann Alexander.”— 
The whale’s head was found seriously in- 
jured; and contained pieces of the ship’s 
timbers. “He had lost his wildness and 
ferocity, being very much diseased; but 
upon being taken yielded 70 or 80 barrels, 
if we recollect correctly. 

[Sandwich Islands Friend, May, 1854. 











Morality. 
THE CAUGHT TROUT. 


Some years ago, as alittle boy was wan- 
dering upon the bank of a river,. waiting 
for the grain to be ground which’ he had 
just carried to mill, he espied'a nice trout 
just beneath a piece of wood that projected 
from the bank into the stream. He want- 
ed that trout, as any little boy would, so 
he-got a pole, and tied to. ita line with a 
fish-hook onit. Upon this hook he put a 
tempting bait, carefully sunk it-as near the 
trout as he could, and tried every way to 
_get it to seize the bait.. Fora long time 
| the speckled thing paid no attention to it; 
at length, just.as the child'was about giv- 
ing up further efforts, the trout moved a 
little towards the bait, and thus encourag- 
‘ed the youthful'angler. By and by its ie 
tention. was ;more attracted, and it was 
evidently getting considerably interested. 
At last it suddenly seized the tempting 











bulk and rapidity of ascent, at @ boat's 


morsel, was‘hdoked, and taken. hus, 
instead of the pleasure expected, it was re- 





moved from its native element, and doom- 
ed to a painful death. 

What a useful lesson is here taught. The 
great Tempter would take us captive as his 
prey, by placing before us a tempting bait, 
in which there is a hook carefully conceal- 
ed. We are safe only while we are deter- 
mined to give no attention to it. But the 
moment we begin to look at the bait, and 
to move a little towards it, the Tempter is 
encouraged, and our condition becomes 
alarming. In an evil moment, the bait is 
seized, when, instead of the enjoyment 
anticipated, we obtain indescribable sorrow 
and anguish. Beware of the Tempter’s 
fatal power.—[ Watch. & Reflect. 








Parental. 
A MODEL BABY. 


There was only one baby among the 
members of the late excursion party up the 
Mississippi to the Falls of St. Anthony,— 
That baby was only six months old—a son 
of Henry Farnam, Esq., the engineer of 
the Chicago and Rock Island Railroad. 
When the baby was.first brought on board 
the Golden Era, some of the company 
shrugged their shoulders and said ‘humph.’ 
One crusty old bachelor muttered, ‘We 
may look out for squalls now ;’ and a young 
man with mustaches, who passed for a wit, 
sighed for the days of good king Herod. 
The baby meanwhile looked about the 
crowd a little, and then quietly intertained 
himself with sucking his fist. 
Well, from the time we left Rock Island 
on Monday evening till we returned on the 
following Saturday, not a cry or the symp- 
tom of a cry was uttered by the baby.— 
He was indeed a charming little fellow— 
always bright and placid, and ready to 
meet half way those who were dispused to 
be attentive. Of the sensation of fear he 
seemed to be utterly ignorant. He would 
go to the arms of a rough old backwoods- 
man as readily as to those of the beautiful 
Miss W. or Miss J.; and remain contented 
away from his mother or nurse, till, fear- 
ful that he was giving trouble, they would 
come in search of him. But instead of 
giving trouble, he seemed to be doing 
more than any one else for the general 
entertainment. It was frequently propos- 
ed to pinch him, to see if he would cry; 
and in one instance the experiment was 
tried without success. The features of the 
gruff old bachelor, who had looked so 
austerely at first on this infant phenomenon, 
would now relax as he came in sight, and 
he ut last ventured upon the experiment of 
taking him in his arms, and found to his 
delight that the baby maintained his good 
character even in his inexperienced em- 
brace. 

The general satisfaction at the baby’s 
unparalleled behavior at length manifested 
itself in a substantial form. It was resolv- 
ed to get up a testimonial. A subscription 
was put in circulation for a gold cup, to be 
presented as a token of the admiration and 
esteem of the passengers, who, when they 
reflected how much a crying baby might 
have detracted from their enjoyment, libe- 
rally opened their purses, and subscribed 
the handsome sum of $260. A formal 
presentation of this offering was then made. 
Mr. Rockwell, late member of Congress 
from Connecticut, was deputed to address 
the baby. This he did in the presence of 
the assembled passengers, the baby mean- 
while being held in his mother’s arms, and 
always jumping and chuckling at the right 
place in Mr. Rock well’s speech. 

The speech, which was a capital one, and 
enunciated, with due gravity and dignity, 
was followed by. a reply from Professor 
Twining, of New Haven, the baby’s medi- 
um on the occasion, who spoke in the little 
fellow’s behalf in admirable style, now 
witty and now beautiful, for upwards of 
five minutes. Both speeches were much 
enjoyed and applauded. Ex-President 
Fillmore was appointed to prepare an in- 
scription forthe gold cup; a task which 
he accomplished with his accustomed good 
taste; and Mr. Rockwell was appointed to 
purchase the cup. . 

Thus ended one.of. the pleasantest little 
episodes of the, great excursion— one that 
must be always remembered with pleasure 
by those who witnessed it, and especially 
by the parents of the child who so early in 
life won so solid a mark of the approbation 
of his seniors. ONE oF THE SPECTATORS. 
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A GREAT MAN’S COUNSEL. 


One of the most illustrious of the men of 
England, our father-land, was Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. Of all the eminent men in human 
learning of the last century, he stood first and 
foremost. Probably no man of his time had 
read as many books, and comprehended 80 
much of human learning as in his capacious 
mind. 

In the sober evening of his life, and after he 
had been crowned with more literary honors 
than any other man of his time, he, at a certain 
time, gave the following counsel, which I com- 
mend to the deep attention of my young read- 
ers. 

“Young man, attend to the voice of one 


who has attained a certain degree of fame in 
the world, and who will shortly appear before 
his Maker, Read the Bible every day of your 
life.” 

Is there not sound reason in that counsel ? 
Let us look ata few motives’for complying 
with the advice of this eminently wise and 
learned man. 

1. Who can doubt that this would be pleas- 
ing toGod? He is the author of the blessed 
volume. He gave it tous to read. And can 
we doubt that an everyday perusal of it will be 
approved in his sight—for diligence in such a 
work carries out the design in giving it. 

2, Aswe, every day, need food for the 
strength and comfort of the body, 80 we need 
every day that which shall nourish and refresh 
the soul. Shall we feed the mortal, inferior 
part, and not the superior and immortal part ? 

3. There are every day temptations of the 
world, and we need a good influence exerted 
every day over us to help usin repelling them. 
How much better prepared is that youth, who 
devoutly reads God’s Word every morning, to 
be strong when enticed to vice, than he who 
slights that blessed Volume. “ Where withal 
shall a young man cleanse his way? By taking 
heed thereunto according to thy word.” 

4, Every-day perusal of the Scriptures is a 
constant accumulation of divine knowledge. 
The stream is constantly pouring into the 
mind. A little every day is a great deal ina 
yeay. 

5. This course will greatly aid us in getting 
ready to die. Every one of my young readers 
will on some future day, unknown to them, be 
called on to die. The custom now urged will 
give many and important instructions about 
the nature and consequences of death, and 
about the way of being prepared to die. So 
will faithfulness in this duty aid us in our pre- 
paration to leave this world and enter upon 
eternal scenes. 


Let the counsel of that eminent English 
gentleman and scholar, be heeded by every one 


of my young readers, “ Read the Bible every 
day of your life.” H. 
—————— 
THE BIBLE PROMOTES TEMPORAL COM- 
FORT 

This blessed book is doing a great work in 
different parts of the Pagan world. And wher- 
ever it goes it relieves the world of human sor- 
rows. Take the following instances. In one 
part of Burmah there is a village of professing 
Christians. Fourteen years ago, although they 
had Christian teachers, they had no Bible; at 
least their entire Bible was the Gospel of 
Matthew in manuscript. One day the Mis- 
sionary’s wife was reading to them that chapter 
when Christ speaks of visiting sufferers in 
sickness or in prison, and represents such kind- 
ness as done tohimself. The hearers instantly 
took it home to themselves. Like most hea- 
thens they had been very heartless toward 
their suffering neighbors. But they were not 
content with knowing their Lord’s will. They 
went their way and did it. There was one 
poor widow, who, along with her child, was af- 
flicted with leprosy. They had hitherto left 
her to pine away neglected and uncared for.— 
They now hastened to her hovel. Some of 
them cleaned her house, others fetched water ; 
some brought her rice, and other comforts, till 
the poor outcast was bewildered with delight. 
In the same way they dealt with other afflicted 
neighbors. 

The same kind of blessed work is now going 
on wherever the Bible goes., It teaches men 


lieve each other’s wants—soothe each other's 
sorrows—and aid each other in every way in 
which they can make each other happy. 

Let us then do all in our power to give the 
Word of God to all the inhabitants of our sor- 
rowful world. H. 





NEW PUBLICATION. 

Lire 1n Jupea; Or Glimpses of the First 
Christian Age. By Maria T. Richards, 
Am. Baptist Publication Society, Phila. 
This isa very interesting and instructive 

book, with a beautiful steel engraved frontis- 

piece of Mary and Naomi. 


ExtTRacT FROM THE PREFACE.—The object 
of the writer in the following pages, has been 
to develop fully the spirit of the times whereof 
she has written. Commenced merely as 
sketches for a periodical, they grew. upon her 
hands to the number of six articles, each relat- 
ing to a prominent period in biblical history. 
Of these, only the last two, paralleled with the 
times of the ee Testament, are embraced in 
the present work. The first four, referring to 
some of the chief eras of the Old Testament, 
may hearafter appear under the title of * Lire 
in [sRaEL.” 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Wheelock, Choctaw Nation, June 26, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Having been in this 

Nation nearly all the time since 1836, and for 
many years a subscriber and reader of your 
Companion, I wish to record my testimuny in 
behalf of its value. For eleven years past I 
have had from 13 to 18 youths in my family ; 
the Youth’s Companion has been a weekly 
visitor from year to year, during that time, 
and I can truly say that no paper has come 
into my family which has excited so much in- 
terest in the minds of the girls as your Com- 
anion has. Its contents have been devoured 
y them as soon as it came from the office. 
Our school closes in two weeks, and one of 
the girls who has been a constant reader of the 
Companion, does not expect to continue any 
longer in school, but is very desirous of secur- 
ing the Companion for her future reading.— 
She has to-day handed me one dollar to send 
to you to pay for the Companion this year, she 
wishes to commence with the first number of 
the present volume. Please send the back 
numbers, and direct them to Matilda Leflore, 
Doaksville P. O., Choctaw Nation, 
Respectfully yours, H, K. Copenann. 











Variety. 


BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 


Bishop Wainright relates a touching inci- 
dent beautifully illustrative of the religious 
yearnings of the late Daniel Webster :— 

“ Soon after I returned from Egypt and the 
Holy Land, hearing that Mr. Webster was in 
town, I called upon him at the Astor, as I was 
always accustomed todo. His reception of me 
was most cordial and affectionate. He asked 
me many questions as to my Eastern travels, 
and as I rose to go away, he took me by the 
hand and said, ‘I went you todo one thing for 
me. You have been over Palestine. I wish 
to get the best map I can command, and have 

ou sit down with me one hour—but one hour. 

wish to go with you from place to place— 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, Jerusalem, the sea of 
Galilee, Jordan, Bethany, the Mount of Olives 
—and tell me, as I point, how: it looks, the 
land, the water. I can never go’ there, but I 
would look as nearly as { can upon every spot 
sanctified by the presence of our blessed Lord 
while he tabernacled in the flesh.’ His eyes 
filled with tears, and he earnestly pressed my 
hand. Multitudes of emotions swelled my 
heart. I returned the pressure, and in silence 
departed.” 








ee eee 


“ONLY ONE.” 


One hour lost in the morning by lying in bed, 
will put back, and may frustrate, all the busi- 
ness of the day. 


One hole in the fence will cost ten times as 
much as it will to fix it at once. 

One unruly animal will teach all others in its 
company bad tricks, 

One bad habit indulged or submitted to, will 
sink your power of self-government, as quickly 
as one leak will sink aship. 

One drinker will keep a family poor and in 
trouble. 

“ Qne sinner ‘destroyeth much good.” 

—_—_— ————. 


“*SCUSE DE WRITIN’.” 


* Massa,’ said the black steward of a Marble- 
head captain, as they fell in with a homeward 
bound vessel, ‘I wish you’d write a few lines 
for me, to send to the old woman, because I 
can’t write.’ 


‘ Certainly,’ said the natured 


pkiog writing materials, ‘ now, what shall 
say : 

Pompey told the story which he wished his 
wife to know, which his amanuensis faithfully 
recorded 





to le¥e each other as Christ loved them—to re- 





‘Is that.all, Pomp? asked the captain, 
paring to seal the letter,. ‘ Yes, mand sepied 


wea? 


close him, jist say, please *scuse bad spelling 
and writing, will ye” 
—_—@— 


A LITTLE BOY WITH DELIRIUM TREMENS. 


A man named Taylor, near Winchester, Ia., 
has a son only four years old who is a com- 
mon drunkard! The Emblem says, that on 
the 18th ult. “his father, who bad been fishing, 

ve the child a bottle of e carry ; 
e drank too much, and en very sick, 
then with a twitching in arm and side, 
which was soon followed by the delirium tre- 
mens, that lasted for twelve hours. It wasa 
horrible thing to see the little fellow scream- 
ing at and jumping from the snakes that he 
thought he saw.” 
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ROBIN TURNING WHITE FROM FEAR. 


A man in Lockport, N. Y., has a tame robin, 
which, until a recent incident, has been a beau- 
tiful singer. It was kept in the same room 
with a parrot, which escaped from the cage a 
few days since, flew across the room, and 
alighted on the cage ofthe robin. The robin 
was very much frightened, and since that time 
has never sung a note, and what is still more 
singular, its feathers are gradually turning 
white. 
—— Qe 


GO AND DO IT. 


Go and do it, now, this moment, instantly. 
Go, run. “Todo what?” say you; the com- 
mandments of God, all, evervthing in the 
Book, the. great Book, the Book of books.— 
Whatever good thing thy hand findeth to do, 
do with thy might. Not slothful in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. Diffuse 
light, life and glory; scatter widely the seeds 
of benevolence. “ Wash you, make you clean, 
cease to do evil, learn to do well; seek judge- 
ment, relieve the oppressed, judge the father- 
less, plead for the widow” in a word, follow 
the golden rule, keep thyself unspotted. Any- 
thing more, anything less?, Go and do it. 


—_——_—-——__ 


CHILDREN. 


A popular writer speaks of little children as 
the poetry: of the world—the fresh flowers of 
our hearths.and homes, little conjurers, with 
“ natural magic,” evoking by their spells what 
delights and enriches all ranks, and equalizes 
the different classes of society. Often as they 
bring with them anxieties and cares, and live 
to occasion sorrow and grief, we would get on 
very badly without them. Only think if there 
were never anything anywhere to be seen but 
grown-up men and women! How we should 
long for the sight of a little child! 


— Pinte 


HEM THE SABBATH. 


An under-sheriff cf London mentioning the 
saying of a Puritan divine, “ Hem the Sabbath 
well, and it will not ravel out all the week,” 
adds, “ My office has enabled me to confirm 
the value of the Sabbath, there being scarcely 
a criminal, whether for death or minor punish- 
ment, who was not daily confessing to me in 
Newgate, that he considered his first fall, and 
subsequent misery, to be owing to the violation 
of that blessed day. 

—_—_—~—— 


A LOSING BUSINESS. 


‘ A London paper states that a lady was re- 
c ently travelling in an omnibus alongside a 
fashionably dressed man, who had on his finger 
a splendid ring ; on returning home she mis- 
sed her a, containing about, £4, but in the 
lining of her dress she found the ring she had 
seen on the person who'sat beside her in the 
omnibus. A jeweller valued at £40. 
—— 


CLIPPINGS. 

TainkK BeEFoRE you Speax.— Does 
smoking offend you?” asked an American 
landlord of his newly arrived boarder. ‘Not 
at all, sir!” I’m very glad to hear it, as you 
will find ‘your chimney is given to the practice.” 


‘I believe that mine will.be the fate of Abel,’ 
said a wife to her husband one day. 

* Why so ? inquired the husband. ‘ Because 
Abel was killed by a club, and your club will 
kill me if you continue to go every night.’ 


A gentleman asked a little boy in London, 
‘What ee does your father pursue for 
aliving? He replied with great simplicity, 
‘He is a dreadful accident maker, sir, for the 
newspapers !’ 

Joe says— Sam, I have lost my watch over- 
board ; it lies there in twenty feet of water. 
Is there any way to get it? ‘Yes, says Sam, 
‘there are divers ways.” 

Men of the noblest digpositions think them- 
} selves happiest when others share) with them 
in their happiness.—([Bp. Tylor. 

It is not in the power y man to re- 
fuse making another hap re he has both 
ability and opportunity.— 3 

It is according to nature to be merciftil ; for 
no man that not divested himself of hu- 
manity, can be hard-hearted to others withont 
feeling a pain in himself. 

A word of kindness is a eeed which, even 










when dropped by chance, is.sure to spring up 
a flower. , $i 


he, showing his ivory, ‘ tank you, but ’fore you | 


——_—=! 
Why is Sir Charles Napier’s expediti 
leasant one? Because he has abe 
A the Baltic. ore So 


Why cannot a gentleman legal! Possess 
short walking stick? Because rf can uit 























be-long to him. \ 
——. 3 
Poetrp. 
————.. 
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A SISTER'S OFFERING. 


The birds are all singing most gaily to- 

And softly the gentle winds ta aay, 

The — are dancing o’er meadow and 
ml, 

Aad smiling on all below. 





There’s a voice of music sweeter far sy 2 

Than mortal minstrels sing, NO 
In the gladsome shout which all nature gives 

In her welcome to beautiful Spring. Ul 
Not the smallest thing of creation’s works, 

Not a single opening flower — 


Nota leaf, ora bud, but gladly speaks 
Its great Creator’s a nai 


And its silent offering of praise 
It sendeth up to Heaven, 

That to gladden every living thing, 
The genial Spring was given. 


And with the songs of warbling birds, 
There gentle. whisperings fall 

On my listening ear, of those that I love 
Who are giving to God their all. 


And now in the sunny spring of life, 
Their hearts as a tribute bring, | 
A sacrifice on religion’s shrine— . 
An “ incense offering.” | 


These gentle whisperings soft and low, 
My heart with rapture thrill 

While earth and air, and all things seem 
With sweeter music filled. 


The thought that angels may be near, 
Comes stealing over me, 

Who, unseen, round us mortals here 
Tune forth sweet melody. 

If angels join in songs of praise 
Who ne’er knew ~ or Built 

Then surely we should bless the Lamb 
Whose precious blood was spilt. 


For angels never felt the joy 
Which ransomed sinners know, 

The pardoning love which God hath caused 
Round us to freely flow. 

Then tune aloud your sweetest notes , 
All earth, and air, and sea, 

Sing on, ye merry warbling birds 
In music wild and free. 

But most of all let mortal hearts 
Sing of redeeming love, 

Till they shall join the angels bright, 
ln sweeter songs above. Eunice. 

EEE 


THE CHILD-ANGELS. 
BY M. LOUISA CHITWOED. 
*Tis a desolate night, ’tis a desolate night; 


The snow on the pavement is heavy and white, 
And roughly the winds sway the lithe, fragile Tom 
forms inch 
Of two little children abroad in the storms— par 
Two little ones fair, whose white shoulders barn 
Are covered with tresses of sunny brown hair. ae 
Ts there 4 eye to watch them, no sweet, loving ane 
tone? 
No bosom to shelter and hush the heart’s moan’? chee 
No warm, dreamy nook, and no snug little bed? as | 
For weary, I ween, is each curl-laden head; the 
And they tremble and weep, it is so cold tosleep witl 
Where the winds are so loud and the snow: blu: 
drifts so deep. thei 
‘O sister, the windows are golden and bright; the 
Let us go to yon mansion, and ask if we might aa 
Lie down on the soft mossy carpet to rest ; win 
There is warm fire to melt the cold snow from el 
my breast.’ y 
**tig useless ; give o’er, all closed the door; fro 
There is no room for us by the fire any more’ bre 
No room! is it'so? most they die? [eye? § 
Is there no heart to love them, no tear- Oxt 
Poor desolate little ones, be not afraid; _ fea 
In a manger the baby Christ Jesus was laid; fog 
There is One who will make a soft bed of ech : 
flake, fru 
And in his kind arms will the earth-weary take Ba 
The morning light rose ; and each tear-frozeo the 
chee! fac 
Was a smile of more language than mortals op 
might speak, th 
For angels had heard every throb of unrest. la 
There was room, there was room on the a) 
Savior’s kind breast ur 
For the lambs of his fold, and “a harp of puree for 
mi 
A shelter from storms, and rest from the cold. ty 
[Ladies’ Repository. 











YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PusLisHep weexiy, sy Naraanrer Witt 
At No. 22 School Street, Boatan, Ms. 
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